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NDEA—FIRST STEPS 


i \ THE effort to launch the National Defense Education Act of 1958, the Office of 
Education has utilized three approaches: (1) The maximum involvement of leading 
educators in program planning, (2) the transfer of key Office of Education adminis- 
trators to NDEA programs, and (3) the wide employment, on the long-term loan, of out- 
standing experts from leading educational institutions. 

Since the National Defense Education Act went into effect on September 2, 1958, 
more than 500 leading educational officials and consultants, including all of the Chief 
State School Officers of the 48 States and most of the Territories, and some 150 heads 
of national organizations interested in education, have been involved in shaping guide- 
lines and regulations for implementing the Act in the spirit and substance intended by 
In addition, a detailed explanation of the Act has been made to some 
In this same period, 12 of the chief 


the Congress. 
1,000 key administrators in higher education. 
career administrators in the Office of Education have been transferred to leadership 
positions in the NDEA programs, and about 30 outside experts have been recruited, with 


the full cooperation of their employing institutions, for long-term assignments in the 


VDEA_ programs. 

Our intensive and extensive effort to consult with heads of State departments of 
education, with professional organizations and institutional leaders throughout the 
country as we have worked together to resolve issues and develop plans has consumed 
a great deal of time. But deadlines are being met and plans are already being activated. 

Moreover, the time and precautions taken for wide consultation will prove sound 
inthe long run. They will forestall the errors and misunderstandings which inevitably crop 
out when a program is hastily implemented through shortcuts in planning and procedure. 
But more important, these efforts have placed a solid foundation under the Act and have 


established sound procedures for continuing partnership. 
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LIFE, March 


From November 5 to December 5, 1958, UNESCO held 


its 10th General Conference, in Paris. 


Two representatives of the United States at that conference 


here present their impressions: One sees it as a whole, 


a world in microcosm: the other moves in closer, 


to show how it operated in one of its 


UNESCO AND THE 


Hk. HAamMirn, 


ROBERT 


assistant to the 


U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare, was an official delegate to the 10th 


General Conference. 


UNESCO as an organization 


a 


oct asionally 


| 4 


FTER its 


sometimes 


stormy, 


uncertain, and _ fre- 
juently modified early phase of de- 
elopment, the United Nations Edu- 
itional, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 


(UNESCO) 


ve: it now has a role of significance 


sanization has come of 
national and international cultural, 
nomic, and social development. 
lts massive, immeasurably modern 
ew Paris headquarters boldly sym- 
The 
learning delegates 
1958 


from 


olizes this growth to strength. 
illing, sharing, 
» its General Conference in 
leaders 


hundreds of world 


‘| nations unmistakably prove 
UNESCO’s gradual growth to inter- 
national recognition. Its sound, sub- 


stantial progress in the clarity, co- 


herence, and consolidation of its 
prozrams and in the use of its mod- 
eraie resources significantly demon- 
strates its achievement. 


leasured against the long perspec- 


me 41, Number 5 


shows 


Here he 


‘ 


“come of 


age’’—an organization with a past, a present, 


and a future. 


tive of history, UNESCO’s potential, 
without a doubt, transcends its past 
But UNESCO con- 


vincingly demonstrates that men, de- 


accomplishments. 


spite their diversity, despite their 
preoccupation with immediate de- 
mands and needs, despite their limited 
vision of their destiny, can plan and 
work together; can at times put aside 
possessiveness to understand both the 
idealism and the practicability of co- 
operative, multinational endeavor. 

UNESCO quite possibly would not 
exist today—and certainly would not 
be what it is—if it were not for the 
original and continued support of the 
United States. 

Even though the American public 
at times may have been uncertain in 
its attitude toward UNESCO, those 
individuals most responsible for our 
country’s foreign policy decisions 
have always upheld strong, active 


United States participation in 


‘“substantive areas’’—education. 


UNITED STATES 


UNESCO. Our educational and 
scientific leaders, who early saw the 
value of international cooperation, 
have been preeminent in their sup- 
port. The Department of State shares 
credit for the American 
UNESCO’s development 
often sufficiently recognized. 


A citizen of the United States can 


role in 


a fact not 


be proud of the considerable contri- 
bution his own country has made to 
UNESCO. 

Idealism and realism—two strong 
and sometimes apparently unharmo- 
nious American qualities—are the 
foundations for strong, 
United States support of UNESCO: 
idealism in our search for peace and 


positive 


a world where all men are truly 
equal; realism in our recognition that 
cooperation with other nations and 
peoples is a requisite to our own 
survival. 

In our modern-day world, a na- 
tion in the position of world leader- 
ship, voluntary or involuntary, must 
constantly recognize the absolute ne- 
cessity of taking action with other 
The 
absorptive power of American be- 
liefs, the ability of these beliefs to 
command a high degree of asser% 


nations if it is to maintain itself. 


from populations of disparate blood, 
language, and tradition within our 
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out- 


own borders, is probably the 


standing characteristic of our Ameri- 
andthe 
But it is 


can democratic system 
source of its inner strength. 
important for us to realize that this 
characteristic, vital though it is, in 
and of itself is insufficient to assure 
our growth, the perpetuation of our 
form of government, and the preser- 
vation of our way of life. 

It takes an extra dimension of vi- 
sion to see beyond our inner, imme- 


diate circle of interest. Fortunately 
for both the world and ourselves, we 
in the United States are realizing with 
increasing clarity the value of our 
strong and 
UNESCO's develop- 


ment as an instrument of international 


country s participation 


leadership in 
cooperation. 


Growth of UNESCO 

Membership 

Since its inception, UNESCO has 
appealed to the world of advancing 
mankind and has been recognized as 
an international tribunal of increas- 
ing impact; and these facts are re- 
flected in its membership. It now has 
the same number of members as the 
United Nations, though the composi- 
tion of membership differs slightly. 

UNESCO, 


forum of almost all the nations of the 


therefore, is now a 


world. And as more countries gain 
their independence in the next dec- 
ade, UNESCO will continue to grow, 
for one of the first important acts of 
any nation is to apply for admission 
to UNESCO. 

Analysis of present UNESCO mem- 
bership makes one fact cogently clear: 
in the years of UNESCO’s growth, 
the membership has significantly 
changed, not only in number but in 
characteristics. 

Charter members in 1946 included 
7 countries from the European con- 
tinent, 6 from the British Common- 
Middle East, 2 


8 from the 


wealth, 5 from the 


from the Far East, and 


(Americas. 
sists of 16 nations from Western Eu- 
rope, 10 from Eastern Europe, 4 from 
the old British Commonwealth, 12 
from the Near and Middle East, 12 
from the Far East. 7 from Africa, and 
21 from the Americas. The Soviet 


Union did not join until 1954. 


The present roster con- 


With the new members, new com- 
munities of interest have appeared: 
nations have alined themselves with 
increasing frequency into flexible, 
shifting groups supporting or oppos- 
ing specific issues. Among these 
polarized groups are countries, such 
as those of Western Europe, which ex- 
pect UNESCO to emphasize scholarly, 
intellectual cooperation and growth, 
as opposed to those who seek techni- 
cal assistance to promote the develop- 
ment of their less well-evdlved edu- 


life. The 


countries who are assessed for the 


cational and_ scientific 
major share of UNESCO’s expenses 
members—the United States, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom, and 


(four 


France—contribute almost 60 percent 
of the budget) may often have fiscal 
policies inconsistent with the desires 
of the large majority of nations pay- 
On other 


issues, nations act in geographic or 


ing only a limited share. 


ethnic groups, as a part of Europe, 
Latin America, the Arab world, Af- 
rica, or South Asia. On issues with 
political overtones, the communist 
countries are frequently opposed to 


the Western democracies. 


Program 


Any successful international organ- 
ization must first reconcile the differ- 
ent points of view and interests of its 
member nations and groups of na- 
This 


often highly 


tions. process of reconcilia- 


tion complex, some- 
times cumbersome and frustrating 
is no more and no less than democ- 


With the adding of 


new members and their interests, it is 


racy in action. 


a process that is inevitably chang- 


ing the content and directio 
UNESCO's program. 

\ few significant program permy 
tations may be summarized her 

Pleas of the economically less (le 
veloped countries have increased 
volume and urgency; these demands 
particularly in education, are 1 
recognized more directly and substa 
tially in the UNESCO program, a 
flection of the growing influence 
the non-western countries of As 
the Middle East. Africa. TI 
original catchall, almost chaotic, f 
quently misconstrued UNESCO co 


cern with means for directly co 


and 


tributing to universal peace ha 
therefore, been replaced by a great 
emphasis on the specific needs of 
dividual states. This evolution wa 
hastened after 1954, when delegate 
to the General Conference (the legis 
lative body of UNESCO) and me! 
bers of the Executive Board were 1 
quired to be governmental, _ no 
individual, representatives. 

Along with member states, int 
national nongovernmental organiz 
tions (NGO's), important and influ 
ential cogs in UNESCO's program: 
have increased their activities, aspir 
tions, potentials, and financial need: 
(approximately 125 NGO’s now hai 
consultative with UNESCO 
UNESCO grants some of these orga 


status 


izations, such as the Internationa 
Congress of Scientific Unions, sul 
stantial “subventions.” all of whi 
have been well-applied, but whose us 


NGO, _ not 


The number of subver 


is determined by the 
UNESCO. 
tions given to NGO’s has increase 
but not at a rate proportional | 
grants to member states or always 
a manner satisfactory to the NGOs 
Clearly, the pleas of member nation 
have received preference in line wil 
their influence. Although their ult 
mate objectives are the same, membre! 
states and NGO’s have a disparity © 
immediate interests that remains ! 
schismatic force between them. 
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efinition ¢ 


lt of the growing diversity 


{ 


NESCO’s favorable 


sts 
intellectual 


nmental and 


for assistance 


economic 


respt mise 


development, both 


yngovernmental, 


vitably requires additional financ- 


[his necessity has been acknowl- 


1: UNESCO’s budget 


1949 was $14.6 mil- 


1947 and 


for the 2 


for the 2 vears 1959 and 1960 


$34.4 


irge increase, 


million. 


bi 


looks like 
of 


This 


it in terms 


\ESCO’s responsibilities it is quite 


dest. 


\ crescendoing 


demand 


for 


reor- 


nization of the program and clearer 


f methods to accomplish 


NESCO’s objectives is a natural re- 


of re- 


iests and interests, the proliferation 


f projects, the increasing need for an 


timally effective program reflecting 


iff and budget 


rou rh 


iving 


| 


rhe 


concern ¢ 


limitations, and the 


f the major finan- 


contributors over the expanding 


et. 


which 


multitudinous 


| NI SCO serves 


programs 
the 


iuse ol people have now heen diy ided 


six major functions. each with a 


parate “department” in the organi- 


ra 


tivities, 


chn 


ntrated 


ons 


cien es, 


ical assistance 
turn. have been 


in part 


into three 


Secretariat: 


Education, nat- 


social sciences. cultural 


mass communication, and 


These functions, 
elated and con- 


“major 


rojects” for purposes of effectiveness, 


cing, and world appeal: Exten- 


Primary 


ol 
rica. Scientific 


Mutua 


and 


Education in Latin 


Arid 


¢ 


ol 


esearch in 


\ppreciation 


tern and Western Cultural Values. 


ugh these priorities of interest, 


UNESCO is welding its activities into 


gram ol 


ec admission 


ot 


ereater substance and 


the USSR to 


bership in 1954 has increased and 


ighted 


UNESCO's 


tical” orientation. 


essentially 


The USSR, 


ubtedly impressed by the swell- 


umber of economically less de- 
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veloped and uncommitted nations who 
were turning to UNESCO for assist- 
ance, realized it could not afford to re- 
main outside an organization that, 
with United States leadership, had be- 
come a major forum for political dis- 
cussion in the struggle against com- 
munist ideology. 

The USSR’s entrance into UNESCO 
the 


time and effort devoted to political 


has unquestionably increased 


issues; it has affected the considera- 
tion of program issues and substance, 
much to the consternation of many 
people. But the time and effort given 
to political questions are necessary 
and valuable, for mankind unfortu- 
nately has not reached the stage of 
development and mutual trust in 
which its decisions can be based re- 
alistically and solely on a binding, 
understanding 


altruistic mutual 


among its members. International 
growth will require, now and for a 
considerable time to come, the con- 
sultation of national governments as 
representatives of their people, a sys- 
tem that is the essence of political 


determism. 


Future Role of USA 


Almost certainly UNESCO has not 
reached its maximum capabilities, or 
the level which world society needs 
or will support. It is now entering 
an era of great potentiality for fur- 
thering the means of man’s advance 
and bringing these means to bear 
more universally on his problems. 

One fact is manifestly apparent: 
the anticipated growth of UNESCO 
necessitates continued strong United 
States and 


leadership in the organization. There 


participation, support, 
is no turning back from the path we 
have established for ourselves. 

In view of this inescapable conclu- 
sion, the following principles are sug- 
gested as guideiines for future United 
States policies and actions: 

* Man’s most important investment 


is in man himself, for his progress is 


related to the emphasis he gives to the 
development of his own capacities and 
abilities: for the continued advance of 
man there are no resources as impor- 
tant as human resources. 

be 


for long-term, intangible, and even 


* This investment must in part 


unforseeable returns: immediate. 
tangible goals will require a large 
part of the increased effort and funds, 
but 


shortsightedness. 


they by themselves constitute 
* International organizations such as 
UNESCO can accomplish objectives 
which, although in the interest of the 
United States, are beyond its capabil- 
ities when working alone: Intellectual 
and cultural cooperation, regional 
planning, financing of projects from 
multiple sources, and promotion of 
actions restricted by prevailing bilat- 
eral foreign policies may at times be 
feasible only through international 
organizations. 

* The United States program of aid 
to other nations, regional groups, and 
international organizations. including 
[ NES¢ 10. should be considered nec- 
and at least in 


essary permanent, 


terms of decades: whether the world’s 
emerging peoples will turn to com- 
munism or to democracy will be in- 
by the effort the 


industrialized countries of the West 


fluenced heavily 


are prepared to put forth in promoting 
intellectual cooperation and helping 


the less developed areas achieve an 


adequate rate of economic growth. 
¢ 


* We must strike a planned, inter- 
related balance between bilateral as- 
sistance to other individual countries 
and multilateral assistance to regional 
and international organizations such 
as UNESCO: in this balance the sub- 
stantial proportion of aid will remain 
bilateral, but 


should be multilateral, supplemented 


an increasing share 
by integrated bilateral assistance. 

* Effective future development and 
operation of our foreign aid programs 


require personnel specifically trained 





for career service in other countries 
and international organizations 


ple with technical knowledge, fluency 


peo- 


in foreign languages, understanding 
of the culture of the working environ- 


ments. and ability to subordinate per- 


UNESCO | 


sonal interests to a cause. In short, 


we must use our ablest people if we 


are to succeed in our efforts to assist 
other nations and groups of nations. 
* A refined, judicious, flexible, and 


expanding United States perspective 


Bess GoopyKoontz, Director of International 


Educational Relations, Office of Education, 


who served as one of the advisers at 


the 10th General Conference, here shows how, 


despite the great diversity of their interests 


and philosophy, 70 countries reached agreement 


on UNESCO's program for education. 


TNESCO’s 1958 general confer- 
) ence was attended by about 800 


representatives from 70 countries, 
with delegations ranging from 1 mem- 
ber to more than 30. A fine spirit 


ot friendliness prevailed. Some mem- 
had 


prey lous 


bers attended as many as five 


conferences and were al- 
ready well acquainted with each other 
Although 
the all of 


LNESCO’s substantive interests—ed- 


when the sessions began. 


delegates represented 


ucation. social sciences. natural sci- 


ences, mass communication, and cul- 


tural activities—this conference had 
the largest and most impressive in- 
ternational gathering of public ofh- 
cials in education I have ever seen. 


Half of UNESCO's 


35 nations, had sent their ministers of 


member states, 
education or their deputy or vice min- 


fifteen others had sent mem- 
of their 


of them the directors of inter- 


isters: 


bers education ministries, 


many 
national educational relations; and 
nine more had included educators in 
their delegations. In fact, only eight 


delegations included no educators. 

Educators played important roles in 
the conference. The Minister of Ed- 
ucation of France. M. Berthoin, was 
the effective president of the confer- 
ence. Dr. Beebe, New Zealand’s Min- 
ister of Education, was chairman of 
the highly responsible Program Com- 
mission. Dr. Weeden. of 
the Office of Education, Commor: 
wealth of Australia, was particularly 

in the Working 

Others who played important 
included the Minister of Edu- 

of Turkey: the of 
teacher training. Ministry of Educa- 
Thailand: the 


secretary of education, Great Britain; 


Director 


active Education 
Party. 
roles 

cation director 


tion, parliamentary 
and Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, perma- 
secretary, Welsh 
Ministry of Education, who now be- 
chairman of the 


UNESCO. 


nent Department, 


comes Executive 


Board of 


A Smooth Operation 


The pattern of Conference opera- 


tion was simple, orderly, and reas- 


of its participation and leadershi) j; 


UNESC( 
general | 


substanti 


\—in accordance with ties 


rinciples 


ally 


should contri} ut 


search for universal progress, peac 


and secu 


suring. 


rity. 


AND EDUCATION 


I ven 


for 


sl 


ich 


a la 0 


iY 
I 


eroup. meeting for the first time i 


UNESCO's new headquarters, eve: 


thing operated smoothly. 


acl 


UNESCO's substantive areas had 


working 


party. 


The one on educ 


tion was the largest. including del 


gates 


more than 150 persons. 


irom 


Thoug 


160 countries. probab| 


h 


to our vital, continua 


met for seven sessions totaling mor 


than 20 hours, its very size preclude 


much discussion or real exchange of 


experience and opinion. 


Each working party had two as 


signment 


s: (1) To review the Dire 


tor General's proposed program al 


budget f{ 


1959-60 and 


to 


(2) 


view the draft proposals for new pr 


oTrams, 


all 


of which 
mitted to UNESCO 


al 


had 


least 6 week: 


been 


sul 


before the general conference co! 


vened, early enough to give all men 


ber cou! 


itries time 


react. | 


rol 


the working party the proposed pr 


cram went on to the Program Con 


mission, a super group representins 


most of the countries. which compared 


proposals 


parties, ¢ 


formulated a final total program | 


present 


Session. 


made 


*xamined 


for action 


by 


by 


all 


the Pler 


' 


lal 


This final document bh 


working 


cost estimates, an 


comes the program and budget guid 


the 1 


for 


ext 


biennium. 


Lineups 


Working relations among delega 


tions showed some interesting line 


Al 


ups. 


rican and 


Asian 


count 


worked actively as groups on mat 


of special interest to them. 


As us 


1€s 


1 


there were the lineups of countries 


Ss ( 


HOOL 


IF 


E, 


Varch 





hasizing UNESCO's cultural role 


of those interested in technical 
stance to underdeveloped coun- 
s. The United States, to empha- 
a proper combination of both 
es, voted consistently for projects 
translations. cul- 


ylving literary 


il history, art, and so on, and also 
programs of technical assistance 
| development. On most educa- 
al matters we found no major dif- 
ence of opinion between the USSR 
| the USA: disagreement was usu- 
on matters other than on the sub- 


of education. 


Chief Topics 
\s the delegates worked to define 
UNESCO's program in education for 
the next biennium, their discussions 


used attention on a number of 


najor areas. I have selected some of 
the major ones to mention briefly 


nere. 


Regional programs for Africa 


The Proposed Program  recom- 
ended a study of educational needs 
n Africa. 


|) an inquiry into the need for sec- 


To this end, it suggested 


ndary schools, including vocational 
ind technical education; (2) a sem- 

ir for administrators of technical 
a seminar on sec- 


both 


veneral and technical education and 


and (3) 


hs) hools: 


ndary education, including 
mphasizing the access of women to 
oth types. 
lhroughout the discussion of the 
ject, delegates assumed that this 
ploratory work might lead to ap- 
al at the next General Session of 
ijor project on African education. 
resentatives of African countries 
ressed some concern over the fact 
the proposed study emphasized 
ndary education, when, in their 
ion, primary education needs are 
mount. During extensive dis- 
ions, the question was raised as 
ow far a country can go with 
ary education programs only. 
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Is there not a need for a country to 
study its whole range of educational 
needs when the graduates of its pri- 
mary schools insist on entering sec- 
ondary education, but have no sec- 
ondary or technical schools to attend; 
when its vocational education is not 
advanced enough to turn the wheels 
of industry and to support an exe 
tended education program; or when 
its secondary education is still limited 
to the college preparatory curricu- 
lum? This point of view convinced 
the delegates, and they endorsed the 
study of the comprehensive program. 

The questions raised in connection 
with the study of education in Africa 
are of interest to the United States 
both 
tional programs. 


for domestic and for interna- 
There is no place 
to stop in education. A stepped-up 
program of primary education leads 
to social upheaval if the avenues up- 
made 


ward are not broadened and 


available to all. 


Opportunities 
for girls and women 


The program proposed for expand- 
ing educational opportunities for girls 
and women had three emphases: (1) 
Cooperation with the United Nations 
in its activities on the status of 
women; (2) participation of women 
in the African program: and (3) 
special studies and documentation on 
the problem. 

The United States has consistently 
recommended more attention to this 
aspect of UNESCO's program, and it 
proposed to commend UNESCO for 
increasing its attention to the matter. 
Excellent speeches were made by dele- 
sates from the United Kingdom and 
Denmark, seconded by the United 
States, to the point that all member 
countries and l NESCO itself should 
see that opportunities for girls and 
women are opened in all fields and 
levels of education. Statistics of en- 
rollment around the world do not sup- 


port any comfortable feeling that op- 


portunities in education are now open 


to all. 


Discrimination in education 

For the past 3 years, UNESCO has 
cooperated in the study being made 
by the United Nations Subcommission 
for the Prevention of Discrimination 
and the Protection of Minorities. 
Starting out with a major interest in 
racial discrimination in education, the 
Subcommission has moved rapidly 
into a consideration of all forms of 
The 


Subcommission’s report and recom- 


discrimination in education. 
mendations were referred to UNESCO 
as the competent body for action and 
implementation. 

{ proposal was made to the work- 
ing party that UNESCO prepare for 
all member states a series of recom- 
mendations and suggest techniques for 
eliminating all kinds of discrimina- 
tion in education. But some coun- 
tries that favor regulation of educa- 
tional activities rather than freedom 
of action urged that UNESCO be au- 
thorized to prepare a convention or a 
treaty on the subject. Other coun- 
tries. including the United States, ob- 
jected to a convention. Canada, for 
instance, objected on the grounds of 
its having no central authority over 
After 


the de legates reached a compromise 


education. much discussion, 
and the working party accepted the 
point of view that both recommenda- 
tions and conventions are respectable ; 
that countries may find one or the 
other more effective for their own sit- 
uation; and that. therefore. | NESCO 
should provide both forms of coop- 
erative action. In the next 2 years 
UNESCO will draft both recommen- 
dations and a convention on broad 
aspects of discrimination in educa- 
member 


tion for review by the 


countries. 


Out-of-school education 


The out-of-school education section 


of the program evinced much interest 
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on the part of delegations, but created 
two minor revolts—one over the use 
of the 


and the other over finance. 


term “fundamental education” 

For some of the delegates from the 
so-called “under-developed countries” 
the term “fundamental education” has 
assumed some coloration of discrim- 
ination, or disparagement, and they 
brought a resolution to the floor re- 
questing discontinuation of the term 
in all UNESCO publications and ac- 

Delegates from countries be- 
that UNESCO has 


a real service in pointing out that the 


tivities. 
lieving rendered 
school has a responsibility for im- 
proving the lives of the people within 
its sphere of influence, such as the 
lL nited 


reaction. But 


were unhappy about 
the feeling that 
for the 


educa- 


States, 
this 
education” is 
“adult 


“fundamental 
under-privileged and 
tion” for advanced countries, was so 
strong that some change seemed de- 
Delegates therefore passed 
that the 


invited to dis- 


sirable. 
a resolution recommending 
Director General be 
continue the term as rapidly as pos- 
sible and to find some other designa- 
tion that 
able. 


objection may be to the type of educa- 


would be universally accept- 


There is reason to believe that 


tion as well as to the term and that 
the centers of fundamental education 
in the field may come under critical 
survey. 

The 
small amount of 
UNESCO for adult 
Delegates complained about 


other revolt was over the 


money available to 
education pro- 
grams. 
not enough staff, not enough money 
activities, 


for program not enough 


and support of the 


The 


recom- 


understanding 
whole field of adult education. 
United 
mended additional funds, particularly 


States delegation 


for the proposed world conference on 
Many 


and an 


adult education. other coun- 


tries agreed, additional 
$30.000 was voted for the conference, 
to be 


1960. 


held in Canada sometime in 


Arab and Asian needs 


While the United States was pre- 
paring for the General Conference, 
President Eisenhower, in a major ad- 
dress, stated that the United States 
take Arab 


countries with their social and eco- 


should action to assist 
nomic problems in any possible way. 
Within the required time limit the 
United States notified the Director 
General of UNESCO that it 
propose that UNESCO make an analy- 


would 


sis of the educational needs of Arab 
countries and provide an opportu- 
nity for educational planning coun- 
try by country and for the region as 
In consultation with rep- 
(rab states, the 
Accord- 


ingly, the United States delegation 


a whole. 
resentatives of the 


proposal was well received. 


presented a draft resolution which the 
Arab delegation promptly supported, 
calling for a study and program plan- 
ning in Arab countries, looking to- 
ward a possible major project in this 
area in the next biennium. Funds 
were allotted, and it appears that this 
much needed activity will get under 
way promptly. 

At the same time, India presented a 
draft proposal for a similar study of 
the educational needs in Asian coun- 
tries: and this, too, received strong 
support, not only from the ‘countries 
involved but from widely scattered 
parts of the world. 

Delegates favoring each proposal 
referred to the outstanding success of 
UNESCO’s major project in Latin 
America. Possibly the best evalua- 
tion the General Conference heard of 
that project was the demand from 
other parts of the world for some- 


thing much like it. 


UNICEF aid to 


primary education 


At its board meeting in September, 
UNICEF had discussed the possibility 
of extending its activities into the edu- 


cational field: as it has contributed 


greatly to the eradication of hunger 
and illness, so now it would assist 
the eradication of ignorance. It p 
posed a joint study by UNESCO a 

l NICEF of the areas of possible cox 
UNESCO’ 
general conference passed a resoluti 
authorizing UNESCO to collabor 
with UNICEF on such a study. 
the executive boards of the two « 
ganizations to the 
UNESCO has authority to cooperat 
with UNICEF in carrying out the rec- 


eration. Accordingly, 


agree findings, 


ommendations. In its preliminary 
prospectus, UNICEF stated that its 
aid would be limited to such things as 
aids, for exam- 


equipment—visual 


fellowships and _ stipends 
that 
not contract with petitioning coun 
tries until it had UNESCO's approval: 
and that in all educational activities 
UNESCO would be involved, from th 


ple and 


for training teachers: it would 


planning stage on. As in 
tion between UNESCO and the World 
Health Organization or the Food and 


coopera 


Agriculture Organization. functions 
of the two organizations will be iden 
tified before cooperative programs 


can he developed. 


Nongovernment 
Organizations 


Representatives of nongover! 
ment organizations were much in evi- 
dence at the conference both at brie! 
ing sessions held for them on various 
issues of the program and at social o« 

casions at which they met members o! 
the secretariat and delegations. Dut 
ing consideration of subventions, del 
egates showed great interest in somé 
of the educational organizations. Fo 
some they showed strong opposition. 
for others, strong support. Among 
those they supported is the Institu 

for Education at Hamburg, an agenc 


holds 


topics, issues monographs (such 


which seminars on spe 
the recent one on educational me 
urement), and publishes a journal ! 


Continued on page 
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Hinancing Public School Buildings 


By Crayron D. Hurcuins 
Chief. School Finance 
and Eimer C. DEERING 


Specialist in Financing 
School Capital Outlay 


VXPENDITURES for new school 
le buildings have been increasing 
rapidly in recent years, but the short- 
ige of classrooms continues to plague 
hoards of education and school ad- 
ministrators. In response to persist- 
ent shortages in all the States, school 
officials must maintain high rates of 
construction for several years before 
the crisis will be passed. 

During the 7 years covered in a 
forthcoming Office of Education re- 
port, Financing Public School Facil- 
ties, total expenditures for new class- 
rooms have steadily risen, from $1.3 
jillion in 1950-51 to $3.0 billion in 
1956-57. In 1950-51 these expendi- 
tures were only 44 percent of the fig- 
ire reached in 1956-57, but each of 
the next 5 years brought them closer: 
to 52 percent in 1951-52, 67 percent 
n 1952-53. and eventually to 87 per- 


ent in 1955—56. 


The relation of each year’s figures 
to the figures in 1956—57 is shown in 
the 5 charts accompanying this ar- 
ticle; dollar amounts appear in the 
table below. Expenditures thus re- 
ported represent capital outlay for 
new sites, buildings, equipment, and 
furnishings, and include funds pro- 
vided for these purposes from cur- 
rent revenue and building reserves, 
as well as borrowed funds. 

Money 


comes from various sources. 


expenditures 
For the 


for these 


whole 7-year period reported here, 
79 percent were local funds, obtained 
by boards of education from resources 
within the local school districts; 9 
percent were State funds, supplied out 
of State revenues and allotted to the 
local school districts; and 4 percent 
Federal 
chiefly to provide new classrooms in 
federally affected 
The remaining 8 percent were ex- 
pended by State 
building authorities—nonprofit cor- 


were funds, appropriated 


school districts. 


local and school 
porations authorized by law to finance 
and construct school buildings for 
The districts, 


after paying the authorities rent for 


local school districts. 


a specified time, may evenutally 
become the owners of the buildings. 

For at least two reasons, reports 
of expenditures for school facilities 
have been incomplete in a number of 
States for several years: 


First: Information about the ac- 
tivities of school building authori- 
ties is not always available in the 
records of the public schools or 
State departments of education. 
Rental payments, since they are 
made by the school officials, are 
reported through the usual chan- 
nels: but expenditures by the au- 
thorities have usually been excluded 
from listings of expenditures for 
public education. 

Second: In States where boards 
of education are not fiscally inde- 
pendent, school bonds are often is- 
sued by nonschool government 
agencies, and school buildings are 
constructed by the town, township, 
county, or city government. 
Boards of education, 
in making financial reports to their 
State departments of education, are 
likely to report their own transac- 
tions only and not to include the 


therefore. 


expenditures for school buildings 
and school debt service under the 


control of nonschodi agencies 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CAPITAL OUTLAY, BY SOURCES OF FUNDS, 
SCHOOL YEARS 1950-51 TO 1956-57 


SCHOOL TOTAL EXPENDI- 
YEAR TURES 


$1,318,820,923 
1,570,327,806 
2,007,965 ,916 
2,212,735,053 
2,323,509,681 
2,618,582,198 
2,995,259,789 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53. 
1953-54 
1954-55 
1955-56 
1956-57 


LOCAL FUNDS 


STATE FUNDS 


$1,167,732,778 $126,100,047 


FUNDS FROM 
FEDERAL FUNDS SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING AUTHORITIES 


$3,959,098 $21,029,000 


1,260,882,693 
1,452,708,859 
1,715,886,152 
1,899,990,515 
2,114,222,716 
2,336,131 ,827 


196,673,859 
211,383,580 
183,670,466 
167,390,099 
200,761 ,842 
255,189,177 


46,912,254 
125,599,204 
109,083,187 
126,624,750 

92,237,816 

70,174,218 


65,859,000 
218,274,273 
204,095,248 
129,504,317 
211,359,824 
333,764,567 





TOTAL.. $15,047,201,366 
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$11,947,555,540 


$1,341 ,169,070 


$574,590,527 


$1,183,886,229 








In an attempt to fill these gaps, the 
Office of Education has sought further 
information about the funds expended 
for public school facilities by local 
and State school building authorities 
and by cities, towns, counties, and 
subdivisions. Its 


table: 


other nons¢ hool 


findings are included in the 
but, although the hgures are reason- 
ably complete, they may not include 
all expenditures by school building 
low al 


authorities, particularly — the 


authorities, or all expenditures by 
nonschool agencies. Because of the 


supplemental information gathered 
for this report the figures may vary 
in some respects from those in the 
regularly published biennial survey 


reports of the Office of Education. 


Total Expenditures 
all money 


About 


spent for public school purposes in 


one-quarter ol 


the 7 years 1950-51 to 1956-57 is for 
capital outlay. Calculations for ear- 
lier years, based on Statewide aver- 
ages extending over long periods of 
building activity, show that aout 15 
percent of all school expenditures gen- 
The 


more 


erally are used for this purpose. 


present rate of 25 percent o! 
can be viewed as compensating for the 
and for the war 


depression years 


vears, when the expenditures for 
school plant facilities sank to 11.4 
percent and 6.1] percent respectively. 


backlog of re- 


quirements, to build for increasing 


To eliminate the 


enrollments. to provide the classrooms 


needed in new locations because of 
district reorganization and population 
movements. and to meet the demands 
of obsolescence. local and State school 
officials are approving new school 
debts for construction at a pace that 
will claim large proportions of avail- 
able tax revenues in future years. 
State legislatures are providing some 
funds and the Federal Government 
has recognized a responsibility to help 


with school construction, but the latter 


10 


Chart 1 


Trend in Total Expenditures for Capita! Outlay 


100% ——_____ 


6 4 oi hea 
50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 
has limited its assistance chiefly to 
those districts reporting increased en- 
rollments as a result of Federal ac- 


tivities in their vicinity. 


Local Funds 


Most money for school construction 
is obtained within the local school ad- 
ministrative units—from current rev- 
enues set aside for that purpose and 
from the sale of local school district 

For the period from 1950-51 to 
from local 


1956-57 expenditures 


sources have continued to show a 


Chart 2 


Trend in Local Expenditures for Capital Outlay 


100% 


50-51. 51-52 5253 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 


steady growth: by 1956-57 the local 
funds expended for capital outlay 
were about twice as large as they had 
been in at the beginning of the pe- 


riod. The proportion of funds ob- 


tained from local sources, howe, er 


has actually declined. 


State Funds 


State legislatures have also recog 
nized the critical situations occasioned 
by the shortage of classrooms in re 
cent years and by grant or loan pro 
grams have helped local administra- 
tive units to finance construction 
Over the 7-vear period a total of 59 
loan have 


State grant or programs 


been operating in 35 States and 3 out 


lying parts of the United States. 


the 43 grant programs, 29 provid 
funds for capital outlay, 6 for debt 
both. Of the lo 


loan programs, 14 lend for capital 


service, and 8 for 


outlay and 2 for debt service. 

This grant and loan assistance is 
included in the table “State 
funds.” Eventually the loaned funds 


will be repaid to the State, and thus 


under 


the ultimate amount of State assist 
ance will probably be somewhat less 
than the amounts listed, even thoug! 
in future years State funds may be 
granted to help the local districts re 
pay the loans. 

Assistance from State funds, how 
uneven. As chart 


1952-53 Stat 


ever, seems 
shows, by school year 
funds were 83 percent of the figure 
they were to reach in 1956-57, but the 
next year they dropped to 72 percent 
and then dropped again to 66 percent 


before taking another upward turn 


Chart 3 


Trend in State Funds for Capital Outlay 


50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 
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Federal Funds 


Federal funds for the construction 
facilities, allocated chiefly 


affected school districts. 


of school 
to federally 
fluctuated 
are largely due to changes in the num- 


have widely. Variations 


ber of districts qualifying, the time 
necessary for programs to begin oper- 
ating, and the classroom shortages in 


districts overburdened because of 
lederal activities. 
In the last 


under consideration. Federal expendi- 


vear of the pe riod here 


Chart 4 


Trend in Federal Funds for Capital Outlay 


50-51 51 52 52-53 53- 4 54-55 55-56 56-57 


tures for capital outlay were at their 
lowest point since 1951-52. In 1954 
55 they had been at their highest: 180 


percent of the figure in 1956-57. 


futhority Funds 


Six States have reported expendi- 
tures by State or local school building 
new class- 


Kentucky, 


Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


authorities to prov ide 


rooms: Georgia, Indiana, 
Maine, 

The large rise in expenditures by 
these authorities 1956-57 makes 
the amounts in alain preced- 
ing years seem small: the amount in 
1954 59 percent of the 


1956—57 figure: 


55 was only 
the amount in 1955 
96, only 63 percent. 

Total expenditures by these author- 
ities are influenced by the trend 
Pennsylvania, where building author- 
Ultimately the 


ities are most active. 


repayment of authority construction 
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Chart 5 


Trend in Expenditures for School Buildings 
by School Building Authorities 


‘ 


callil 


50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 


chiefly from local 


school district sources. but a part ol 


costs will be made 
the funds for the payment of rent may 
come from State funds allotted to local 


school districts for current operation. 


District Indebtedness 


In view of the rapid rise in expendi- 
tures for school piant facilities in the 
7-vear period and the fact that local 
school district indebtedness has been 
revenue 


the principal source of 


for construction. school boards are 


greatly concerned over the problem of 
financing the classrooms that must be 
constructed in the future. 
Some districts that have faced crit- 
ical situations in past years have ex- 
hausted their bonding capacity. The 
heavy payments they must make to 
service their debts in the years ahead 
may take abnormally large propor- 
tions of their current tax revenues. 
Debt service requirements have a 
prior claim on current revenues. Con- 
sequently the burden of debt liquida- 
threaten the 


tion in the future may 


diversion of funds from the program 
of financing current school operation. 
This pledging of a large part of fu- 
ture revenues to take care of growing 
indebtedness may require that addi- 
tional funds from outside the local 
school districts be made available to 
boards of education if the instruc- 


tional program is to be protected. 


UNESCO 
Continued from page & 


reports on comparative education. 
Another they strongly supported is 
the International Association — of 
Universities. 

Now and then during the session. 
representatives of organizations were 


able to take 


Two points they made were the im- 


part in the discussion. 
portance of the delegates’ knowing the 
programs their organizations already 
have under way. and of permitting 
organizations to participate in some 


of UNESCO's new programs. 


Progress Toward a Whole 
aspects UNESCO's new 


program is broader and yet more co- 


In many 
ordinated than before. In a number 
of areas it points out new problems 
on the horizon and develops ways of 
initiating action toward solving them. 
\s the Maxwell M. Rabb, 


Chairman of the United States delega- 


Honorable 
tion, said to the delegates 


“In a world of ever more frantic 


change—and when modern communi- 
cations make every change of imme- 
diate significance to even the farthest 


UNESCO faces 
the job of finding, and holding to, and 


corner of the globe 


making known the fundamental values 
that do not change. 

“UNESCO, whose Charter demands 
that it meet this challenge, will never 


do so until its programme becomes 
something more than a series of sepa- 
rate compartments conveniently but 
arbitrarily divided into the jurisdic- 


fields of 


science, social science. 


tional education, natural 
cultural activi- 
ties, and mass communication. The 
sum of these parts, separately added 
together, may make a budget but do 
not necessarily make a_ whole. 
UNESCO has 
wise concentration of its 
programmes; but the challenge of the 


frontiers of the future will require 


made some progress 


toward a 


even consolidation of our 


efforts.” 


greater 








INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF CHILDRENS ART 


In a national conference of leaders in 


art and education, a meeting 


of the ways and a meeting of minds 


By Mayo Bryce 

YVERY year thousands of pieces of children’s art, 
Hi traveling in exhibits of many kinds and sizes, come 
into the United States from other countries. meeting and 
passing, as they come, thousands of others created in the 
United States and also on their way abroad. 

This international traffic in the art that comes from the 
hands of children flows constantly. Its volume and per- 
sistence suggest that some great organization, some inde- 
fatigable person, is masterminding the whole operation, 
starting and stopping it at synchronized intervals, routing 
it here. sending it there. But no one organization, no one 
person, does these things. Rather, dozens of organizations 
and perhaps hundreds of individuals are furnishing the 
impetus and the direction: and for the most part they are 
doing it independently of each other. 

This whole complex, independence and all, is highly 
commendable: I doubt that anyone wants to change it. 
But the organizations and individuals who bring it about 
have often wished for some systematic information about 
the whole network, something like a good road map, to 
show both the highways and the country lanes. Besides. 
though everyone involved has his own philosophy, his 
own standards, he also has his moments of wanting to talk 
these over with others. knowing that a discussion would 
cive him useful ideas. 

A chance for such discussion, and a chance for the road 
map too, came this year when the Office of Education, 
together with the National Art Education Association, a 
branch of the National Education Association, sponsored 
a conference on the international exchange of children’s 
art. It met in the Office on January 12-15. in a setting 
bright 
countries, and brought together more than 


with the drawings of children from a dozen 


30 persons 


representing hundreds of others. Among them were heads 


Dr. Bryce is specialist for education in the arts, Office of 
Education. 


i2 





of art departments in schools and colleges, and repre 


sentatives of museums and art schools. international! 
organizations, art and communications programs. and 
Government agencies. 

The conferees chose 6 points for discussion, phrasing 
them as questions. Their answers, much compressed. 


follow: 
lL. Why do we believe in the international exchange 
children’s art? 


Art, an instinctive form of human expression. is 
( hild al 


especially is so, for a child’s art transmits, in an unspoiled 


means of communication among all peoples. 


way, a delight in life and a view of the culture of whicl 


It evokes good will. It shows us both the 


he is a part. 
child and the common ground all children have. 
sharing of children’s art 


Thus an_ international 


strengthens international under-tanding. In brief, suc! 
sharing acquaints other nations with our ideals and in 
terests at the same time it acquaints us with theirs; dem- 
onstrates our interest in the cultures of other countries: 
and focuses attention on the purposes and values of ed 


cation in each participating country. 
2. What kinds of programs do we, as a group, feel should 
be carried out? 

There is considerable variety among effective exchange 
programs. For instance, they in the kind of ex- 
change: (1) Sending art from the United States abroad. 


vary 


(2) receiving art from other countries for exhibit here. 
and (3) exchanging art between the United States and 
child-to-child 
It can be by individuals 


other countries on a_ school-to-school or 
basis. Sponsorship varies too. 
or individual schools, by civic or educational organiza- 
tions, by government agencies. 

But no matter what the kind or the sponsorship, the 
exchange should be of high quality and should include 


the work of children at all age levels. 
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Appeal to intuition: drawings by children in foreign coun- 


tries attract the attention of members of the conference. 


3. How can high quality be maintained 7 
There are many ways of maintaining and improving 
iality in exchange exhibitions. but one of the first to be 


f criteria, (The con- 


ttempted should be a statement 
ferees unanimously asked for such a statement and named 
committee to develop one: Ralph Beelke. executive sec- 
retary of the National Art Education Association: Gratia 
Groves. supervisor of instruction, Fairfax ( Va.) County 
Schools: Eleanor Mitchell, Fine Arts Committee. People- 
People Program: and myself.) 
Criteria should include statements about such matters 
s philosophy. types of programs, age levels. competi- 
ons, geographical representation. a purpose for each 
xhibit. standards for sizes. language descriptions, and 
istoms barriers. These could be printed by the Office 
iducation and distributed to all organizations. schools. 
vernment agencies. and individuals known to be inter- 
ested in exchange programs for children’s art. They 
ld also be published in educational journals and pe- 
riodicals and made known to Ll NESCO. 
\lthough art sent abroad from the United States could 
actually be “screened.” the criteria would serve as a 
de in selecting art for various purposes. The degree 
o which art from other countries could be screened would 


lepend on the purposes for which it was received. 


1. How can exchanges he facilitated and made more 
fective 7 
Information about this conference and its outcomes 
uld be given to organizations in a strategic position 
encourage the exchanges. 
Each exhibit should be accompanied by a statement 
ut the context in which the art work was done. to help 
chers and others responsible for the exhibits to under- 
stand not only the exhibits but the purposes behind the 


hange programs. The statement should be in at least 


the child and the name of school. city. and country. 

Standard sizes for art do not seem desirable. but uniform 
mat size would facilitate packaging and mailing. 

What stand should be taken on art contests in relation 
to art exchanges? This is a question of educational 
philosophy, and differences in point of view make it difh- 
cult to answer. (Some conferees thought that an exhibit 
appearing within the framework of a contest should not 
he endorsed by the United States under any circumstances: 
but the majority agreed that it is desirable for the United 
States to be represented in international exhibitions by 
good entries provided that the entries were not made for 
competition and that they are accompanied by a forth- 
right statement of philosophy on the matter. ) 

Those in charge of sending art from the United States 
should see that it widely represents the various geo- 
eraphical regions. At the same time. nations not yet in- 
volved in exchanges should he encouraged to he ome so. 
». What sources of support should we turn to? 

Foundation grants might well be solicited to encourage 
exchange programs, but for this conference to make any 
movement in this direction would probably be premature. 


considering the number of more pressing problems. 


6. /s a clearinghouse desirable? 

We need a clearinghouse of information, one that can 
answer’ inquiries on the ways and means of expediting 
exchange programs, The Office of Education seems to be 
the agency best suited to provide such a center. 

Regional pools, where exchange art could be procured 
for exhibit. are of course possible. But such pools need 
special facilities and staff to receive. store. sort. and screen 
the art: and the financial problems they pose make them 
seem impractical for the present. 


From left: Edwin Ziegfeld, Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 





versity; Dorothy Rowlett, Duval County (Fla.) Schools; Edward 
Richards, Junior Red Cross; Eleanor Mitchell, People-to-People 
Program; and Gratia Groves, Fairfax County (Va.) Schools. 


three languages. say. Spanish. French, and English. Each 


e of art should be labeled with the name and age of 
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ELEMENTARY and 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


the World Over 


The elementary school curriculum and rural educa- 


tion—these were the special topics considered at the 


21st International Conference on Public Education, 


Geneva. Switzerland, last summer. 


Two of the four 


delegates representing the United States at that con- 


ference are specialists on these subjects; and they 


comment here on the spirit and meaning of the con- 


ference and of its recommendations to the ministries 


of education in the participating countries. 


THE 
KLEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 
(CURRICULUM 


By Mary ApAMSs 


Mary ADAMS is assistant superintend- 
ent, elementary education, Baltimore 
(Md.) Public Schools. At the con- 
ference Miss Adams participated in 
the discussions of the committee ap- 
pointed to draft Recommendation No. 
16, “Concerning the Preparation and 
Issuing of the Primary | Elementary | 
School Curriculum”; and in plenary 
meetings to arrive at its final form 
she was the spokesman for the United 


States point of view. 
: yy of the benefits of attending 
a the 2l1st 


ence on Public Education was that it 


International Confer- 


afforded me an opportunity to see ele- 
mentary education in a worldwide set- 
ting. To one accustomed to working 
closely with the elementary division 


of a large school system, it was as if 


the everyday telescopic focus on local 
problems and practices had been 
switched quite suddenly to the per- 
spective made possible by a wide angle 
lens. As the full range of elementary 
education in its present state of de- 
velopment came clearly into view, | 
saw and appreciated, in a way I had 
hardly thought possible, the likenesses 
and differences in educational prac- 
tice among some 70 countries of the 


world. 


The Scope of 
Primary Education 


Early in the Conference we from the 
United States saw that we would have 
to revise, temporarily at least, our 
usual definitions of the words “ele- 
mentary” and “primary” as they refer 
to education. Whereas in our country 
we use “elementary education” as the 
wider term, people in most other parts 


of the world use “primary” to refer to 
all education that precedes secondary 
education and thus include in that 
term all that we call the elementary 
school. Moreover in many countries 


the term “elementary” is used to refer 








tt PER JUVENES 


ASCENDAT MUNDUS 


The insignia of the International 


Bureau of Education, which together 
with UNESCO sponsors the Inter- 


national Conferences on Public 


Education 


only to the most meager and minimum 
form of primary education. We there- 
fore promptly reshaped our concepts 
and revised our terminology, realiz- 
ing that the Conference inquiry into 
primary school syllabuses had to do 
with the development and use of what 
we commonly term the elementary 


school curriculum. 


Contrasts Among Nations 


As the characteristics of elementary 
education in the various countries 
came under consideration, we saw 
striking evidence of the sharp con- 
trast between the well-developed and 
the underdeveloped nations. Some 
countries, like our own, are well-ad- 
vanced in the development of their 
educational system and in their prog- 
ress toward the goal of universal edu- 
cation. In marked contrast are the 
underdeveloped countries, some of 
them able to provide only a few years 
of schooling for their children, if 
indeed they can have any compulsory 
education at all. 

In the face of these lacks, the al- 
most dramatic push of the developing 


countries toward an accelerated de- 
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velopment of educational opportunity 
for their people is impressive, even 
hough they may not new be able to 
o beyond a few meager years of ele- 
nentary instruction. As they step up 


effort, 


ncouragement of 


they have the aid and 


tneir 
more advanced 


ountries, who are providing ex- 
hange and study experiences, lending 
heir specialists for consultation, and 
iterchanging information at meet- 
ngs: evidence of this cooperation was 
rominent throughout the conference 
liscussion. The developing coun- 
ries, for their part, welcome such co- 
peration, and are eager to have the 
the 


endations to reenforce their efforts 


support of conference recom- 
a matter of fact, there 
the 


lelegates on basic educational prin- 


ithome. As 
yas great agreement among 
ples, despite the wide differences in 
he culture and educational practices 


f the countries they represented. 


[he Process Behind ,. 
Recommendation 46 


The method by which the inquiry 
to the “Preparation and Issuing of 
he Primary School Curriculum” was 
arried on merits comment because it 
shows how the basic data were col- 
ected and how the various delega- 
ons to the Conference were involved 

the final shaping of the~ recom- 
endations, now published by the In- 
of Education as 


rnational Bureau 


Recommendation No. 46. 


Many months in advance of the 
ily 1958 Conference. the Interna- 
ional Bureau of Education sent a 


juestionnaire to countries throughout 


ie world, inviting each one’s re- 


sponse to a number of questions 


estions about the structure of pri- 


ry education, its aims, the present 


the curriculum, the 


anization of 


hors responsible for preparing the 


nary curriculum, the contributions 
f teachers and laymen, the adapta- 


of syllabuses to living conditions, 


the place of research and experi- 
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mentation in curriculum development. 

Seventy-five countries responded. 
The International Bureau of Educa- 
tion compiled their responses into a 
report, entitling it “Preparation and 
Issuing of the Primary School Cur- 
Comparative Study,” 
Publication No. 194. 1958. This 
volume of facts about primary cur- 


riculum—A 


riculum practies throughout the world 
is an invaluable resource, not only for 
students of comparative education, 
but also for countries that wish to use 
these materials as sources for a full 
study of their own problems. 

At the onset of the conference, this 
publication was distributed to all dele- 
gates and formed a background for 
their special inquiry into the curric- 
ulum of the primary school and for 
the general presentation of the prob- 
lem by Professor Robert Dottrens of 
Switzerland, who was rapporteur of 
the committee appointed to study the 
subje: t. 

This committee, consisting of Pro- 
fessor Dottrens and delegates from 
Spain, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Ghana, Vietnam, and the United Arab 
Republic, prepared a statement of 
considerations and recommendations, 
which were then distributed to all the 
delegates. Each delegation was in- 
vited to propose amendments in writ- 
ing; and all amendments in turn were 


summarized in written form and con- 


sidered in plenary session. At the 
plenary session each suggested 


amendment was supported or justified 
by the nation proposing it and was 
then put to vote, each country having 
one vote. The United States delega- 
tion was pleased that nine of the ten 
amendments it had proposed were 
adopted; the tenth was implicit else- 
where in the statement. By this proc- 
first. 


second, study by the separate delega- 


committee preparation; 


ess 


tions: and, finally, Conference ac- 


tion—a _ series of statements was 


evolved that represented consensus. 


The final document is known as Rec- 


ommendation No. 46. 


Analysis and Appraisal 


For countries advanced in thei: 
educational background, Recommen- 
dation 46, with its suggestions for 
ways of preparing and issuing the pri- 
mary school curriculum, probably 
does not set new frontiers or propose 
revolutionary ideas. On the contrary, 
to these countries it may seem a con- 
servative statement of present and 
long-established belief and procedure. 
In a few instances it may even appear 
that current practice has gone ahead 
of these recommendations. 

For the: less developed countries, 
Recommendation 


however, the pro- 


vides a reliable and authoritative 
statement of principles that will sup- 
port them as they attempt their next 
step of progress. For example, the 
delegates from Ghana were anxious 
that the 


“girls and boys” rather than “chil- 


Recommendation — specify 
dren,” because most people in their 
country still have to be convinced 
that girls should be educated. 

On the whole, Recommendation 46 
presents a sound platform of beliefs 
about the preparation and use of cur- 
riculum guides. Its statements recog- 
nize forward-looking trends but do 
not neglect the long steps yet to be 
taken by the most backward areas. 

A brief analysis of the Recommen- 
dation as it appears in the published 
report of the 21st Conference may be 
of interest. Its introductory section 
contains a series of statements that 
characterize the nature and needs of 
present day society, define the purpose 
of primary education, and emphasize 
the importance of recognizing the 
abilities and interests of the individual 
child as well as the right of teachers 
to work with freedom and the right of 
varied 


individual countries to seek 


solutions to their problems. These 
principles are set forth as basic to 


curriculum development. 





The second section of the Recom- 
mendation further clarifies the aims 
and purposes of primary education. 
I quote one of these statements here 
to illustrate the nature of these aims 
and to show how these aims relate to 
the purposes of elementary education 
in the United States. 

In all countries. primary educa- 
tion should aim at: 

(a) Giving the child the basic 
instruments of thought and action 
suited to his age. which will enable 

him to live his personal and civic 
life to the full and to understand 
the world in which he has to live: 

(b) Not transmitting a 
heritage and a culture, but also pro- 
enriching 


only 


viding the means of 
them: 


(c) Turning out free human 
beings. 
sponsibilities, have self respect and 
respect for others, and plan an 
active and useful part in the na- 
tional life. 

This section. also. gives specific 
consideration to the recognition of 
the growth and development of chil- 
as basic to 


dren the preparation ot 


suitable curriculums. In view of our 
emphasis in the United States on child 
development, it was interesting to see 
that this principle seemed to have 


all: ad- 


vanced countries recognized the need 


particular significance for 


to challenge children to their opti- 
munt development; the underdevel- 
oped countries protested against over- 
loading children in the brief years of 
their schooling with content inappro- 
priate to their age and needs. 

The 3d Ith sections 


mend procedures for drafting. 


and recom- 
issu- 
ing, and applying the syllabuses. It 
is perhaps in this section that differ- 
ences in values and in methods of op 
eration are most likely to occur from 
one area to another. Here. too, is the 
point at which the differences between 


2]st International Conference on Public 
Education, Pub. No. 196 p. 165, In- 


ternational Bureau of Education, Geneva. 


1958 
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who are aware of their re-— 


well-developed and underdeveloped 


nations appear most clearly and 
where the contrasts are most evident 
between a decentralized educational 
control such as our country has, and 
and 


a government-directed govern- 


ment-dictated program. Even so, the 
recommendations were generally ac- 
ceptable to all, as their adoption by 
Note, for 
example, how the following statement 


in the United 


the Conference indicates. 


relates to practices 


States: 


{ll work on the preparation and 
revision of syllabuses requires very 
thorough preliminary documenta- 
tion and research on the needs of 
the country, the ability of available 
teaching staff, the particular place 
of the child's psychological devel- 
opment, comparative studies of pri- 
mary syllabuses in other countries 
and the findings of educational ex- 
perimentation. 





FACILITIES 
FOR 


EDUCATION IN 


RURAL AREAS 


By Lots CLARK 


Lots CLARK is assistant director. 
Division of Rural Service, National 
Education {ssociation. At _ the 
conference Miss Clark served as the 
specialist for, and was named to, 
the committee on rural — schools. 
She took an active part in drafting 
Recommendation No. 47, “Concerning 
Facilities for Education in Rural 
freas”’; 
its content she spoke for the U.S. 


and in plenary debates on 


delegation. 


ee No. 47, 
adopted by the 21st and latest 
Public 


International Conference on 


Education, deals with “facilities {o; 


education in rural areas.” Compar 
it with another recommendation 0; 
rural education—No. 8, adopted n 
than 20 years ago, in 1936—and \ oy 
will have a vivid impression of thy 
impact that the profound worldw id 
changes of recent years have ha 
the needs and problems of rural edu 
cation. 

In presenting the current picture 
the 2lIst Matt 
Akrawi, president of the Universit 
of Baghdad 


portéur on rural education, said this: 


Conference. Dr. 


and Conference raj 


One of the striking facts about 
life in the middle of the 20th cer 
tury is that about half the adult 
population of the world is illiterat 
and about half the children of 
school age, numbering at least 20 
million children. still remain with 
out any educational provision. 

Effective systems of compulsor 
have been realized 
industrialized nations 
where the 


education 
mainly by 
Only a few countries 
economy is based on agricultur 
have succeeded in establishing sys 
tems of universal education. Thi 
large majority of agricultural cour 
tries are still struggling with th 
problem and since most of their 
populations live in country dis 
tricts, the realization of universa 
education resolves itself largely ints 
the problem of creating adequat 
educational facilities in rural areas 
in order to wipe out the inequalit 
from which children of these areas 
suffer. 

The facts as brought out by th 
UNESCO 


inquiry conducted by 
Bureau 


and the International 
Education in preparation for this 
Conference . seem to show that 
this inequality has three facets cor- 
responding to three stages of social 


and economic development: 


(a) In the least developed rura 
areas most children do not g 


school at all; 


“Facilities for Edu 


tt 


* General Report on 
tion in Rural Areas” presented by Dr. M 
Akrawi, Rapporteur, XX/st Internationa 
Conference on Public Put 1 
tion No. 196, International Bureau of Edica- 
tion. Geneva, 1958 pp. 155-6. 


Education, 
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(b) In slightly more favored re- 
gions, they may attend school. but 
the school gives rudimentary and 





curtailed instruction covering only 





a part-of the primary (elementary } 





course provided in the towns: 





(c) Lastly, in the most highly 
developed countries, all children in 


iral areas have in practice the 









opportunity of attending school and 







covering the complete primary 
(elementary) course. Generally, 
however, they meet great obstacles 

continuing their studies at 





secondary level—either there is no 
vocational school in 





secondary 01 
the neighborhood of their home. 
or else the education provided is 


that offered in town 






inferior to 







schools. ... 





\ study of the information sup- 
plied leads to the conviction that 
out of four children living 
outside the town. two still do not 






every 












attend school at all, the third at- 
tends for only a very few years. 
while only the fourth lives in a 
country where rural schools can 
take all the children and give them 
a complete primary (elementary) 
education. 

What recommendation could the 





mference adopt that would be use- 





| to the 71 participating countries, 





rawn as they were trom every con- 





nent and representing the broadest 





ssible range of national progress 





m “least developed” to “most 






ehly developed” g 





Forty-seven spec ific statements are 





cluded in Recommendation 47 as 





twas finally adopt d. Some of these 





e peculiar significance for newly 





leveloping areas and are not espe- 





ly significant for the United States. 






Many, however. are pertinent to the 





nited States, particularly as they 






ly to the needs of our disadvan- 
Other state- 






iged groups and areas. 





ts are universally applicable: and 





he values and principles underlying 





the entire recommendation are con- 






sistent with the ideals toward which 






United States educators are persist- 





ently working. 





he recommendation addresses it- 
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The U.S. delegates (from left, 


self to seven major ways of improv- 
ing rural education—through admin- 
istration, organization, curriculums, 
syllabuses and methods, facilities for 
postprimary (postelementary) educa- 
tion, adult education, teaching staff, 


and international cooperation. 


{dministration 

The principle was generally ac- 
cepted that “authorities responsible 
for school administration should or- 
eanize for all children in rural areas 
education of the same standard as that 
provided for children in urban areas.” 
To this end, it was suggested that the 
duties of such authorities should in- 
clude in particular 

(a) Drawing up an inventory of 
the educational requirements of 
rural areas; 

(6) Determining the particular 
nature of educational organization, 
curriculums and methods to be 

adopted in rural areas; 

(c) Launching plans of action 
(courses, school buildings, teach- 
ing staff, equipment, school social 
services, etc.) ; 

(d) Ensuring that there are suf- 
ficient funds available for educa- 
tion and that they are apportioned 
between rural and urban areas in 
accordance with the needs as 
ascertained: 

(e) Providing children in rural 
areas with equal opportunities of 





Lois Clark; Mary Adams: Wayne Reed, U.S. 

Deputy Commissioner of Education; and, far right, Fredrika Tandler, interna- 

tional organizations specialist, Office of Education) with the U.S. Consulate- 
General at Geneva, Henry S. Villard, and Mrs. Villard. 


access to special education services 

and postprimary studies. 

One question of great concern was 
whether, as a means of overcoming 
the lag in countries where rural edu- 
cation is least developed, it might be 
desirable to establish special admin- 
istrative units to deal with education 
did 


agree fully on this point; but they did 


in rural areas. Conferees not 
agree that. where such action is taken, 
this temporary separation of duties 
must not be allowed to lead to “a per- 
petuation of existing forms of edu- 


cational inequality.” 


Organization 

The statement on organization re- 
iterates the principle that “rural edu- 
cation should not be inferior in quality 
or extent to that enjoyed by children 
in urban areas.” then urges that this 
education be organized to take into 
account “the advantages and draw- 
backs of rural areas.” 

\ United States might 
find no difficulty in agreeing with the 
that child 


right to the entire course of compul- 


educator 


statement “every has a 


sory education,” but be puzzled by 
the “To 
achieve this ideal in small communi- 


sentence which follows: 
ties. the system of the complete one 
teacher primary school may be profit- 


ably used, as in many highly devel- 













— 
é 


oped countries; under this system, 
with the cooperation of the pupils 
themselves, the teacher may provide 


the full 


covered by this stage of education.” 


course for all the classes 

To interpret this, it is necessary to 
know that in some parts of the world 
one-teacher offer 
level of work: the pupil who returns 


schools only one 


for a second or third year repeats the 
What is asked 
recommendation is a one- 
that 


program. Some of the newly develop- 


same work each vear. 
for in the 
offers a graded 


teacher school 


ing countries considered it of great 
importance that the Recommendation 
should say. in essence, that. at one 
stage in their development, countries 
now highly developed found the one- 
teacher school useful. This concern 
is further illustrated by the inclusion. 
under the heading “International Co- 


operation,” of this suggestion: 


In places where the complete one- 
teacher school system is unknown. 
and where conditions make this a 
desirable means of 
extending primary education facili- 
ties. it is advisable to arrange study 
groups on this subject and to make 


necessary or 


available the assistance of experts 
if the system is to be introduced. 


Curriculums, 
Syllabuses, Vethods 
The 


Syllabuses, 


statement on “Curriculums, 


and Methods” also ex- 


presses the concern for equality of 


opportunity ° 


Every possible means should be 
that rural 
school curriculums and syllabuses 
are not inferior in quality or in 


employed to ensure 


scope to those of urban s¢ hools, and 
that they enable primary pupils to 
acquire the skills, knowledge and 
processes of thinking which are es- 
sential for proceeding to secondary 
education without a break in con- 
tinuity. in the same way as urban 
school hildren. 


But equality ol opportunity does 
not mean identical programs. Rather, 
s¢ hools, without 


“teaching in rural 


18 


being vocational in character, should 
draw its inspiration from the life and 
work of the countryside and should 
contribute to the development of a 
practical outlook, the improvement of 


HE first requisite for edu- 
2 ational reform is the school 
as a unit, with its approved cur- 
riculum based on its own needs, 
and evolved by its own staff. If 
we fail to secure that, we simply 
fall from one formalism into an- 
other, from one dunghill of inert 
ideas into another. 

ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD 


The dims of Educ ation 


life in the rural community. and an 
awareness of the relationships be- 
tween this improvement and a wise 
use of natural resources.” 

The 


distinctive 


Recommendation recognizes 


problems in providing 


postelementary schooling in rural 
One of 


meeting these problems points to the 


areas. its suggestions for 
need for area programs: “When it is 
not possible to set up suitable schools 
for postprimary education in each 
rural community, the necessary serv- 
ices should be established in easily 
serving several 


accessible centers 


communities.” 


{dult Education 


Adult education was recognized as 


a necessity. “For the improvement 


of living conditions in rural areas, it 


is important that the educational au- 


thorities, in conjunction with agricul- 


tural authoritiés and agricultural 


workers organizations, should con- 


cern themselves with adult educa- 


tion.” Further, “In advanced areas, 


adult education on a continuing basis 


should be available to all in ord 


impart further vocational info: 
tion and training, to advance gei 
culture and to extend knowleds 
the important problems of mo 


life.” 


Teaching Staff 


Conferees faced the question of 
whether preparation of rural teachers 
should be separate and different. o1 
whether all teachers should receive th 
They did not 
this 


same preparation. 


reach agreement on issue, but 
their concern for quality led them t 
the general agreement that “in cou 
tries where rural primary teachers ar 
course to! 


trained separately the 


future rural teachers should not by 


shorter or of a lower standard tha 
that for urban teachers.” and that “ir 
countries where primary teachers all 
receive exactly the same training, they 
should be acquainted with the pai 
ticular problems of rural education 
and with methods of teaching in on 


teacher schools.” 


Throughout their deliberations o1 
facilities for education in rural areas 
conferees recognized the urgent in 
portane very nation of having 
hie ty of education available t 
The tw 


who do not 


all ; opie in all nations. 


rural children in four 
attend school at all and the third wh 
attends for only a few years—these 


three are of great concern to all na 


tions, including those nations now 
able to provide a high level of oppor- 
tunity in rural areas. 

The tremendous fact that half th 
world’s children are still without edu- 
cation should be of concern, as 1)! 
Akrawi notes in his report, “not onl) 
to educators, but also to statesmen. 
social thinkers, 


all those interested in human freed: 


humanitarians, 


and democracy, in the dignity of | 
human being and in the flowering « 


a fine 20th century civilization.” 
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COOPERATIVE 


RESEARCH 


PROJECTS 


\ 1959 the University of Puerto 
| Rico contracted with the Office of 
Education to construct a group test 

measuring general ability in 
Puerto Rican students in elementary 
The signing 
106 the 


unde 


Set ondat y s¢ hools. 


this contract brought to 


imber of projects initiated 


e cooperative educational research 
rogram established by the 83d Con- 


ess in Public Law 531. The proj- 
ts. all 


it by colleges. 


research. are being carried 
universities. and State 
epartments of education. Federal 
inds committed to complete the 166 
The 


ets soon will be in- 


yrojects total over $7.5 million. 
umber of proye 
reased further. for on February 12 
Advisory 

oy 


consider oO’} 


| the Research Committee 


et to 
tted since its previous meeting. in 


proposals sub- 
October. and recommended 26 to the 
Commissioner for his approval. 

All but the 20 latest projects have 
School Life. 
[he remaining 20. all signed into con- 

ict between November 1 and March 


The dollar figure 


ready been listed in 


ire given he rc. 
amed for each project stands for the 
Federal funds that have been com- 
tted to 


ple lion, 


bring the project to its 


\ttitudes and interests 
IVERSITY, College stu- 


lected 


lmavces of a setec 


WESLEYAN I 

nl groun of 
lessions and oce upations, LO 
nths. Donald D. O'Dowd 

David ¢ Beardsley. directors. 


funds. $5. 


and 
Fed- 


>r\< 
02. 


Handicapped children 
P University. Behavioral and 


} 


(DUE 
2. _ ; y | 
emic tmplications of hearing toss 
mg school children, 1 year. 6 


iths. M. D. Theodore D. 


George Shaffer. and Frances 


steer. 
Hanley. 


directors. Federal funds, 


Vumber 5 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
sity, Motivation of speech and hear-, 
ing handicapped children, 1 year, 5 
months, Bruce M. Siegenthaler, direc- 
tor. Federal funds. $4,185. 

CALI- 


aurally 


SOUTHERN 
of the 
psycholinguistic 


UNIVERSITY OF 
FORNIA, Education 
handicapped: 1 

analysis of visual communication, 
ll, vears, Edgar L. Lowell. director. 


Federal funds. $29,700. 


Universiry or OKLAHOMA, Effects 
and interactions of auditory and vis- 
ual cues utilized in oral communica- 
tion, | year, John W. Keys. director. 
Federal funds. $5.833. 
Juvenile delinquency 
Rurcers UNIVERSITY. 
school boys and school leavers as fac- 
tors in their friendship changes, 2 
vears. 8 Jackson Toby, di- 
rector: Federal funds. $22,142. 


Status of 


months, 


Mentally retarded children 

GRAMBLING COLLEGE (Louisiana). 
Speech responses and social ages of 
selected educable 
mental retardates, 1 Mamie 
Louise Thompson Wilson, director. 


Federal funds, $3.245. 


two groups o} 


year. 


Population mobility 

FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. 
school 
and children’s school achievement, 10 


months, Walter Douglas Smith. direc- 


tor: Federal funds. $8.395. 


Late 


entrance, social acceptance, 


Reading 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (BERKE- 
LEY). Significant differences in the 
substrata factor patterns that under- 
lie reading ability in known groups 
at the high school level, 1 year, Jack 


A. Holmes. director. Federal funds. 


$30.000. 


INDIANA University, Language used 
by elementary school children and its 


relationship to the language of read- 
ing textbooks and the quality of chil- 
dren’s reading skill, 3 years, Ruth G. 
Strickland, director. Federal funds. 
$77.090. 


School organization 


MICHIGAN STATE Hou 
State legislators view the problem of 
months. LeRoy C. 
Federal 


UNIVERSITY. 


school needs, 8 


Ferguson. director. funds. 


$14,347. 


Special abilities 

University oF Cuicaco, Relation- 
ships between achievement in high 
school, college, and occupation: A fol- 
Davis 


Fee | ° 


lowup study, 3 years, Allison 
and Robert D. Hess. directors. 
eral funds. $89.010. 


UNIVERSITY OF PirrsBpuRGH, /dentifi- 
cation, development, and utilization 
of human talents, 2 years. John (¢ 
Flanagan. director. Federal funds. 
$150,305. 


Wisconsin. Per ep- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
tion of music symbols in music read- 


ing by normal children and by chil- 
dren gifted 
Robert George Petzold, director. Fed- 


eral funds. $6.142. 


musically, 6 months. 


WESTERN Micnican UNIVERSITY, 
{nalysis of factors related to the 
motivation and achievement of stu- 


dents in science in the junior and 
senior high school, 4 years. 7 months. 
George G. Mallinson, director. Fed- 


eral funds. $6,000. 


University OF PuerRTO Rico. Con- 
struction of a general ability group 
test for Puerto Rican students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. | 
year, 6 months, Pablo Roca. director. 


Federal funds. $19.090. 


Staffing 
Harvarp University. Contract cor- 


recting: the use of lay readers to as- 
sist high school English teachers in 
) 


compositions, 2 years, 7 


months. Edwin H. 
Federal funds, $20.18 


grading 
Sauer, director: 
University. Pedagogical 


significance of unconscious factors in 


SYRACUSE 





career motivation for teaching, 1 


Stern and 


Fed- 


year, 8 months. George C. 
Joseph M. Masling, 


$42,767. 


directors. 


eral funds. 


VANDERBILT UNtversity. Evaluation 


of laboratory human relations for 


») 


r lassroom leae he rs, 4 Years, 2 months. 


Robert S. Soar and Norman D. Bow- 
Federal $2-4.- 


directors. funds, 


Teaching methods 

Harvarp University, Teaching high 
school students a critical approach to 
contemporary national issues, 3 years, 
7 months, Donald W. Oliver, director. 
Federal funds, $61,584. 

Counseling 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Use of test 
results, 9 months, J. Hastings. direc- 
Federal 


tor. funds, $35.850. 


Research Findings 


M7] INE more research teams unde 
| | the Office of Education's coop- 
erative research program have turned 
in their final reports, giving the Office 
a total of 30 as of March 15. The 
nine latest reports account for the fol- 
have 
School Life): 
available for the 
Re- 


of Education. 


lowing projects (earlier ones 
already been listed in 
brief summaries are 
asking. the 
search Program, Office 


Washington 25, D.C. 


from Cooperative 


Mental 
{chievement 


retardation 
normal 
S¢ hool 


University, 


motivation in 
retarded high 
Washington 


deCharms 


and mentally 
children. 
Richard 


Jordan. direc tors, 


and Thomas FEF. 


futistic 
Theory to the speec A habilitation of 


{pplication of Mowrer’s 
mentally re tarded pupils, Purdue | ni- 
versity, M. D. Steer. director. 

Effect of special day training classes 
for the severely mentally retarded, San 
Francisco State College, Leo F. Cain, 
director. 

Some learning characteristics of men- 
tally retarded children 


children of the same mental age, Syra- 


and normal 


20 





cuse University, G. O. Johnson, 


director. 


Population mobility 

Late school entrance and children’s 
adjustment, Florida State University, 
Walter D. Smith and John A. Dem- 
ming, directors. 


Retention of students 

(a) Decisions of youth about educa- 
tion beyond high school and (b) fac- 
tors in these decisions, University of 
Wisconsin, J. Kenneth Little, director. 
Factors related to educational discon- 
tinuance of ( ollege-ability high school 
seniors, Southern State College ( Mag- 
nolia, Ark.), Francis Stroup, director. 
School organization, administration 
Development and refinement and 
testing of tools, descriptive devices, 
and analytical methods for measuring 
school quality in terms of specific 
York State 
Department, Samuel M. 


educational goals, New 
Education 
Goodman, director. 

Staffing 

{dmissions interview in teacher edu- 
cation for predicting success in teach- 
ing, University of Minnesota, William 
H. Edson, director. 


A Nationwide 
Look at 
SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 


23 national organizations 
discuss the needs 


of exceptional children 


CONFERENCE on the education 
A of exceptional children, meeting 
in Washington on January 27 
the invitation of the Commissioner of 
Education, defined “exceptional chil- 
dren” in the broadest possible way, 
to include the physically handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, the socially and 
children 
with speech and hearing impairments, 
On the basis 


of their definition the conferees ther 


emotionally maladjusted, 


and the unsually gifted. 


proceeded to seek the answers to three 
questions: 
What makes a good education pro 
gram for the exceptional child 4 
What problems in the present pro 
srams need nationwide attention / 
What 


and the Office of Education do to 


can national organizations 
gether and individually to meet the 


needs ? 


What Is a Good Program? 

The conferees felt that a good edu 
cation program for exceptional chil 
dren flourishes best in schools with 
good general educational programs. 
They agreed that, to be adequate, 
fol 


programs exceptional children 


must identify these children early: 
but that 


enough, that screening and surveying 


mere identification is not 
with “diagnostic tools” without p! 
and 1 
The 


emphasized that if we are to improve 


viding suitable instruction 


medial work is of little value. 
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these programs we must also develop 
and use special instructional methods 
ind adequate ways of evaluating the 
yrogress of learning. 


The Nationwide Problems? 


Although the group listed over 20 
problems and gaps, they gave major 


if ention to problems of professional 


preparation and development of 


school personnel. Participants raised 


iny questions about professional 


After 


problems in professional preparation 


standards. spelling out certain 


programs, they earnestly urged that 
colleges develop a high level of in- 
struction and that there be more ex- 
perimentation with and research into 
the procedures and methodology of 
They 


igainst too rapid expansion into areas 


special education. warned 
where, as yet, there is inadequate op- 
portunity for student teaching or sys- 
tematic observation of exceptional 
They that 


need 


children. pointed out 


teachers scholarships, grants, 
and fellowships to help them get more 
specialized education: that “regular 


classroom teachers” need better ori- 
entation to the learning problems of 
exceptional children. 


Much of the 
ibout the need for highly qualified 


discussion centered 
personnel to work in the programs. 
\ll felt that teachers, administrators, 
ind consultants at local, State, and 
Federal levels should be keenly aware 
of the individual characteristics of ex- 
ceptional children and well grounded 
in the values and procedures of edu- 
cation, 
Participants recognized a _ wide 
riety of organizational frameworks: 
ecial services to children in regu- 
erades, special classes and schools, 
home care 


S¢ hools, and 


But they said that each area 


esidential 
vices. 
yuld be 
ms of the progress of each child. 
{bove all else, the representatives 


essed the fact that only a small 


continually evaluated in 


lume 41, Number 5 


At one end of the conference table: Two Office of Education specialists—Ro- 
maine P. Mackie, chief, Exceptional Children and Youth Section (seated, left), 
and J. Dan Hull, director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch (stand- 
ing. right)—confer with (left to right) John J. Lee, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults; W. Kuhn Barnett, National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education; Kathern Gruber, American Foundation for the Blind; and 


Chris DeProspo, American Association on Mental Deficiency. 


percentage of the children that need 


help are presently receiving tt. 


What Can Be Done? 


John J. Lee, president of the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, and chairman of Wayne 
State University’s Department of 
Special Education and Vocational Re- 
habilitation, in the keynote address 
of the conference pointed out that 
private agencies have an important 
function to perform. In supplement- 
ing public agencies, the private agen- 
cies need staff members who are as 
informed and as competent as the pro- 
fessional leaders working for public 
agencies. 

The 


agencies at the conference expressed 


representatives of private 
particularly their desire to cooperate 
with the State, Federal 
programs for the education of excep- 
Although the group 


local, and 


tional children. 


felt good cooperation has existed 
among national organizations, they 
stressed the need for its continuing 
development since private agencies 
have resources and a considerable de- 
gree of freedom to provide supplies, 
equipment, and personnel to aid the 
program, as well as scholarships to 
stimulate research. 

The extended discussion by partic- 
ipants on fellowships for leaders in 
the education of exceptional children 
indicated the importance they attach 
to such assistance. Among other rec- 
ommendations, they suggested that 
the Office of Education serve as a 
channel for bringing together infor- 
mation about scholarships and _ fel- 


lowships. 


Role of the Office 


Participants told the Office of Edu- 
cation specialists that they look to the 
Office and 


to furnish information 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


The 23 organizations that met with 
the Section on Exceptional Children 
and Youth, Office of Education, in this 


conference to consider educational 


programs for hadicapped and gifted 


children, were the following: 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf 


American Association 
for Gifted Children 


American Association 
on Mental Deficiency 


American Hearing Society 
American Heart Association 


American Speech and 
Hearing Association 


Council of Administrators of Special 
Education in Local School Systems 


Council for Exceptional Children 


Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


Division on Teacher Education (CEC) 


League for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 


Muscular Dystrophy 
Association of America 


National Association 
for Gifted Children 


National Association 
for Retarded Children 


National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education 


National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies 


National Epilepsy League 
National Foundation 


National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 


National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness 


National Tuberculosis Association 


United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Inc. 


leadership that will help to develop 
educational programs for all the Na- 
tion’s exceptional children, and that 
there is need for further study of 
State laws and regulations, improve- 
ment of educational programs at the 
State and local levels, and the prep- 
aration of special educators, 


Romaine P. Mackie, chief of the 
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Exceptional Children and Youth Sec- 
tion of the Office of Education, was 
chairman of the conference. Harold 
M. Williams, Donald Harrington, and 
Irene Westmoreland of the section 
staff also took part. 

By bringing together Office of Ed- 
ucation specialists and leaders from 


organizations concerned with special- 


ized groups of exceptional child:en 
the conference has, through the 
cussion of the problems and goal 
exceptional education, given 
Office a guide for shaping its co 
tributions to the development of 
richer and more significant educa 
tional programs for the Nation’s ey 


ceptional children. 


50 summer programs for high school counselors 


Counseling and Guidance Institutes 


IFTY 


are contracting with the Commis- 


colleges and universities 


sioner of Education to operate fed- 
erally financed counseling and guid- 
ance They 


will offer programs designed to im- 


institutes this summer. 
prove the qualifications of persons 
who are, or will be, engaged in coun- 
seling and guidance in secondary 
schools. 

About two-thirds of the Federal 
provided under the National 
Act—will go to 


funds 
Defense Education 
individuals attending the institutes, 
for each individual is eligible for a 
stipend of $75 a week (plus $15 for 
each dependent) if he is engaged in 
counseling and guidance work in a 
public secondary school or is prepar- 
ing for such work. Persons working 
in nonpublic secondary schools, 
though they may attend the institutes, 
are not eligible for stipends. 

The colleges and universities have 
announced they will offer academic 
credit for these institutes. All letters 
of inquiry should be sent to the insti- 
tutions, addressed to the director each 


one has designated, as follows: 


ArIzZONA STATE University, Sandford S. 


Davis. 
ATLANTA University, Paul I. Clifford. 


Boston University, Dugald S. Arbuckle. 


COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, Dor 
thy Davis Sebald 

Kansas State Teacners Couiece, Emor 
G. Kennedy. 


LovIsIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICUI 
TURAL AND Mecuanicat Co.iece, Russe 
E. Helmick. 

(Chicago), Robert ( 


Loyoia UNIVERSITY 


Nicolay. 


Marouettre Universtry, Edward J. McCa 


CotteceE (West Virginia 


Hess. 


MARSHALI 
Clarke F. 
University, Walter | 


MICHIGAN STATI 


Johnson. 
University, Robert | 


MontTANA STATI 


Gorman. 


New York University, Milton Schwebel 


NortH CAROLINA State CoLiece, Roy N 
Anderson. 


NORTHWESTERN University, Frank S. Endi 
cott. 


OKLAHOMA Strate UNIVERSITY OF AGRICUL- 
rURE AND AppLiep Science, Harry K. Brobst 


OREGON State System OF HicHerR Epvuca- 
TION (at Portland Extension Center), Dan- 
iel W. Fullmer. 

University, Georg: 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


R. Hudson. 


Purpure Universtry, Lee E. Isaacson. 


Rutcers, THe State University, C. 
field Scott. 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Zen 


Katterle. 
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VIVERSITY 


Universiry or Towa, 


USE I NIVERSITY, W. s. Dipboye. 


Roy B. Hackman 


LE UNIVERSITY 


s TecHNOLocIcAL Co.tiecr, Aldrena B. 


C,EORGI 
ell Dreese 


WASHINGTON [ 


Ono Stare Universtry, Herman J. 


rstry OF ALABAMA, Ralph M. Roberts. 


ERSITY Of (Berkeley), 


rd P. Froelich 


ALIFORNIA 


or Connecticut, Edward A. 


Wilfred 


ERSITY ay 
erton, 


LAW ARE 


exsIry OF Denver, Harry R. Moore. 


eRSITY OF Frorma, Ted Landsman. 


Houston, Frank L. Stovall. 


VERSITY OF 


ERSITY OF ILLINoIs, Fred C. Proff. 


ERSITY OF Kansas, E. Gordon Collister. 


Kentucky, Marion R 


or Marytanp, Richard H. 


IVERSITY OF Minnesota, Willis H. Dugan. 


IVERSITY OF Missourt, John L. Ferguson. 


ERsITy OF NortH Dakota, Paul F. 


nger. 


IVERSITY PirrssurcH, John Geise. 


IVERSITY Puerto Rico, Augusto Bo- 


IVERSITY Carona, William 


Savage. 


SOUTH 


ERSITY SouTHERN CA.trorntA, Earl 


irnes, 


Lawrence M. 


TENNESSEE, 
Lidder. 
ERSITY Texas, Royal E. Embree. 
ERSITY Toiepo, Robert Gibson. 
rsiry oF Uran, Phelon J. Malouf. 
ERSITY OF Wyomuinc, Lyle L. Miller. 
‘E State University, William Evraiff. 


ne 41, Number 5 


Kenneth B. 


NIVERSITY, 


NATIONAL 
LIBRARY 
WEEK, 1959 


By Joun G. Lorenz 
Director, Library Services 


Branch, Office of Education 


HOUSANDS- of communities 

L throughout the United States will 
observe National Library Week, April 
12-18, the second year for a special 
‘weeklong salute to libraries and read- 
Sponsored by the National Book 
Committee in cooperation with the 
American Library Na- 
tional Library Week’s purpose is to 
call attention to the importance in 


ing. 
Association, 
American life of reading and libraries 


of all kinds 


versity, and home. 


public, school and uni- 
Other 
associations cooperating in National 


national 


Library Week activities include the 
Adult the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Education 
It has the support of 
leading and 
book tele- 


vision broadcasters, businessmen, and 


Education Association, 


Association. 
magazine, new spaper 


publishers, radio and 
educators. 

As last year, activities will be both 
national and local. Over 35 maga- 
zines will carry editorials, articles, or 
columns about the celebration. Many 
radio and television programs will 
carry spot announcements. Local 
celebrations will include many special 
events, such as the dedication of a 
new library at Colgate University. 

The sponsors see life enrichment as 
the major objective of National Li- 


brary Week: 


American people to explore and sat- 


reading can help the 


isfy the human need for a greater 


sense of purpose and meaning in life. 
National Library Week 
Americans an urgent and strong invi- 
libraries of 


extends to 


tation to use more fully 
all kinds. where the treasures of the 
printed word are waiting for all to 
make use of them. 

Schools celebrated National  Li- 
brary Week in 1958 with many suc- 
cessful held 


auditorium, radio, or television pro- 


local programs. Some 
erams about books that had helped 
Others had 
exhibits of science projects and books 
the 
either in the school building or in the 
Many 
of them had PTA programs on books 
for the whole family. School 
classroom newspapers carried stories 
the books of school 

principals, teachers, and stu- 


students choose hobbies. 


from school library collection, 


window of a local merchant. 
and 
about favorite 
leaders 
dents. Local newspapers featured 
similar or additional stories. 

In his proclamation asking all citi- 
zens to join in celebrating the first 
National Week. 


Eisenhower said to 


President 
the 


Library 

last 

(American people 
Let National Library Week be a 


time for the appraisal of commu- 


year 


nity needs for library services 
and of the means of meeting 
them, for encouraging the de- 
velopment of a_ better-read., 
better-informed citizenry, and 
for rededication to that fine pub- 
lic service that has always been 
characteristic of the libraries of 
America. 


“FOR A BETTER-READ, 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA" 


a | I] y 
\\ WU 


rary Week 
April 12-18, 1959 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO Avo! 


PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
(GPO) 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


FOR SALE 
(Order from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Govern- 


A Directory or 3660 16MM Fito Liprartes, by Seerley 
Reid, Anita Carpenter, and Annie Rose Daugherty. 1959. 
(Bul. 1959, No. 4). 


An APPROACH TO INDIVIDUAL ANALYsIS IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, by David Segel, Frank E. 
Wellman, and Allen T. Hamilton. 1959. 39 pp. 20 
(Bul. 1959, No. 1). 

CuRRICULUM RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
oF Epucation, by Howard H. Cummings and Helen K. 
Mackintosh. 1958. (Misc. No. 30). 


EpucaTiING CHILDREN IN Grapes Four, Five, aNnp Srx, by 
Gertrude M. Lewis. 1958. 215 pp. $1. (Bul. 1958, 
No. 3 Re 


ENnGLIsH LANGUAGE ARTS IN AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL, by 
1958. 122 pp. (Bul. 1958, 


236 pp. $1. 


cents. 


76 pp. 55 cents. 


Arno Jewett. 50 cents. 
No. 13). 

FALL 1958 ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLHOUSING 
IN Futt-Time Puspitic ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY Day 
ScHoois, by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. 
1959. 8 pp. (Cir. No. 551). 

FEDERAL FUNDS FoR EpucaTIon 1956-57 anp 1957-58, by 
Albert R. Munse and Edna D. Booher. 1959. 204 pp. 
75 cents. (Bul. 1959, No. 2.) 


20 cents. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE LABORATORIES IN SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, by Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seerley. 
1959. (Bul. 1959, No. 3). 


SociAL SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR BACHELOR’S DEGREES, 
1959. 68 pp. 30 cents. (Bul. 


86 pp- 35 cents. 


by Jennings B. Sanders. 
1959, No. 8). 
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S$. GOVERNMEN 


PracticaL Nurse Epucat 
( Voce. Div. Bul. No. 273). 


MATERIALS FOR 


31 pp. 20 cents. 


SOURCE 
1958. 
FREE 
(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry l 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. In 
questing copies, please include publication number). 
ApvANCE REPORT ON ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS 
Decrees: 1958, by Justin C. Lewis, Henry H. Arm 
and Leah W. Ramsey. December 1958. 4 pp. | 
No. 554). 

AEROSPACE AND AVIATION PERIODICALS FOR TEACHERS 
Pupits, by Willis C. Brown. 6 pp. (Cir. No. 556, 
1959). 

Air TRANSPORTATION AND MANAGEMENT Courses. A F 
TIAL List OF OFFERINGS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI 
January 1959. 10 pp. (Cir. No. 550, Rev. Jan. 19 
Key AUDIOVISUAL PERSONNEL IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
LIBRARY SYSTEMS IN STATES AND LARGE CITIES AN 
Larce Pusiic COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1958-59 
Anita Carpenter and Annie Rose Daugherty. Noven 
1958. 87 pp. 

New DIMENSIONS IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL TEACH 
TRAINING, Report of a National Conference on Trade 
Industrial Teacher Training, May 12-16, 1958. 89 
(Cir. No. 548). 

SELECTED REFERENCES ON PupiIL TRANSPORTATION, 
E. Glenn Featherston, December 1958. 17 pp. 
SELECTED List OF SCHOOL PLANT LITERATURE. 
1959. 5 pages. 

SPEED AS A Factor IN AviATION Procress, by Willis 
Rev. January 1959. (Cir. No. 560). 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF STATE Syst 
1955-56, by Samuel Schloss and Carol Joy Hobson. 14 
(Cir. No. 543). 


Janu 


Brown. 3 pp. 


SCHOOL 


9 pp. 
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